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Mr. Epiror, it’s bad enough for you to 
try to ‘‘ work’? me; but when you sick W. 
W. Brockunier on me, p. 160, you’re going 
too far. 

I THINK several queens have been report- 
ed like that one on p. 133. I have had just 
one. She kept laying all right, but never 
an egg hatched. I killed her. 


D. I. WaAGAR, in binding GLEANINGS, p. 
158, gauges the punching by using a pre- 
viously punched number. He may like bet- 
ter a punched piece of tin as a gauge. 

I THOUGHT—still think—that we ought to 
have had. a new election for a General Man- 
ager. But I believe in submitting to the ma- 
jority, and the thing now to do is to push 
forward unitedly together. 


Hon. REDFIELD ProcrTor, U. S. Senate. 
Have you written him, urging additional 
appropriation? See page 136. [It may be 
too late to write now; but it will do no hurt 
to send a letter, at all events.—ED. | 


A GOOD IDEA, that of J. P. Lytle, p. 156, 
to have a strip on the bottom of the hive to 
support the bottom-bars of frames with new- 
ly transferred combs. If not prevented in 
some way, heavy transferred combs are 
sure to make bottom-bars sag. 

STUDYING Utah bulletins has made J. A. 
Green rather blue about alfalfa—p. 139. A 
good dose of the Colorado bulletin will cheer 
you up, Jimmie. [Get a stack of those bul- 
letins and hand them out, Jimmie, to those 
ranchmen in your neighborhood.— Ep. ] 


BUTTERFLIES swarming on alfala-blos- 
soms and blossoms blasting. Isn’t it pos- 
sible the butterflies lay eggs in the blos- 
soms, and the larve get in some lively 
work? [Very possible. Prof. Cook refers 
to the same matter in this issue.—ED. ] 





Dr. EASTWoop suggests fences to get 
brood-combs built straight, p. 159. Colvin’s 
comb-guides were used for that purpose 
more than 40 years ago, but were cast aside 
long ago. [But foundation was not in use 
at that time. Possibly that would make a 
difference.—ED. } 

A worpD to beginners. Whatever else you 
may believe or not believe, set it down as 
one fixed article in your creed that the 
queen is the all-important factor in a colo- 
ny, and that the time and trouble taken to 
rear the very best will yield immense re- 
turns on the investment. 

THE ANSWER to I. D. Olver’s question, 
p. 150, is true, but the question might be 
answered more fully by saying that for ex- 
tracted honey it works all right to raise 
three, four, or all the frames of brood above 
excluder, leaving queen below, and if all 
are raised he may have no swarming. 


C. M. AARONS can not get a laying-work- 
er colony to accept any kind of queen, page 
155. Let him try a virgin just out of the 
cell, or not half a day old. Remember, too, 
that it is not a single worker that’s laying, 
but a large number are at the miserable 
business. They probably just quit when a 
better layer starts in. 

C. H. W. WEBER I know to be a very solid 
sort of German, so I put a good bit of faith 
in his experiment with formalin for foul 
brood, p. 151. Just as I said in a Straw 
some time ago, if formalin kills every thing 
in the comb, then we can save our foul- 
broody combs. [The experiment of Mr. 
Weber is certainly interesting. We shall 
hope to try it if given an opportunity this 
summer.—ED. | 


‘*Two BUNCHES of bees are never as 
good for wintering as the same number in 
one cluster,’’ page 154. Right. And the 
one cluster will winter, probably, not quite, 
but very nearly, as well if a thin board is 
shoved down through the middle of it. 
That's just the way it is when two nuclei 
are properly lodged in one hive. I’ve many 
a time seen them in the cellar in winter 
clustered just like a single cluster with the 
division-board between them. 
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J. T. HAIRSTON is quite right, p. 151, in 
saying that whiter sections would be se- 
cured over new than over old combs. Jesse 
Oatman once told me that he seriously 
thought of melting up all his old combs and 
having new built for the sake of whiter sec- 
tions. The bees carry bits of the old combs 
to help cap the sections. But they don’t 
carry them any great distance, and thick 
top-bars make the distance so great from 
the combs to the sections that it’s nearly or 
quite as good as having new combs. 


I’M AFRAID, Mr. Editor, that you concede 
too much to G. H. Place’s plan of increase, 
p- 159, when you say he can make increase 
that way, especially as he wants to increase 
“to the extreme limit of ability.’’ With a 
hive 24 inches deep, and combs built only 
three-fourths down, there is very little prob- 
ability that the queen will go up and lay 
in a story placed over. [You have read 
more into what I said than what I intend- 
ed, for you hitch on to what I wrote a state- 
ment of Mr. Place. I said he cou/d make 
increase on that plan, and so he could, a/t- 
er the combs were built down. But I went 
on to say that there was a be//er way.—ED. | 


THE ADVICE of the editor to the inexperi- 
enced, p. 145, to rear queens during swarm- 
ing time, is equally good advice for the ex- 
perienced bee-keeper who rears only for his 
own use. Only the man who rears queens 
for sale, and so can not rear a sufficient 
number during swarming time, needs to 
take the extra trouble to rear them at other 
times. For the up-to-date bee-keeper, how- 
ever, it’s not the best thing to trust to 
swarming-cells) Take your colony with 
best queen, build it up very strong by add- 
ing brood from other colonies, then un- 
queen it, and you’ll have a lot of cells as 
good as swarming-cells, and a@// from best 
stock. 


ANOTHER suggestion as to that fertilizing 
tent, p. 132. Let the entrance of the nucie- 
us having the virgin queen be half in the 
tent and half out, the outside part having 
excluder zinc, and the part opening into the 
tent being closed at all times only when de- 
sired to have the young queen fly. Then 
when the queen would try to get out through 
the excluder she would not fail to get over 
the edge of it into the tent. [Yes; but 
why shouldn’t the workers get into the hab- 
it of getting into the tent as well as through 
the perforated metal? If the workers min- 
gle with drones inside of the tent, they 
cause confusion. We are told that the suc- 
cess of the plan depends on keeping the 
workers out.—Eb. | 

R. RHOMBERG, in an able article in Pie- 
nen-Vater, reports investigations as to ven- 
tilation. He put a straw mat over a hive, 
filled the hive with smoke, then watched 
the smoke escaping upward. It came 


through the needle-holes, the wrinkles in 
the binding, and especially along the crack 
where the cushion lay on the hive, but nev- 
er a bit came through the straw. That the 
straw is impermeable is further shown by 
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the fact that it becomes damp. If air pass- 
ed through it, then the moisture would pass 
through and settle on the outer surface, 
leaving the mat dry. If he is right, and I 
suspect he is, then we are a bit off in think- 
ing that cushions are good because the air 
passes through them. They are good be- 
cause they are non-conductors, keeping 
warm. The air must be allowed to escape 
through little holes or cracks, and the un- 
der surface may be water-tight, only so it 
is warm. [There is something in this, I 
believe. Absorbents will take up water; 
but if they would allow air to pass through 
them, that water would be evaporated, but 
it is not. The common practice now is 
to put a sealed cover over the brood-frames 
in winter, and then the so-called absorbents 
on top, not to ‘‘absorb,’’ but to provide a 
non-conductor of heat. —Eb. | 


W. MatTrTHeEs (Leutsche Bienen-Freund) 
claims that a bee, for all its thousands of 
eyes, doesn’t see as well asa man. Like- 
ly he’s right. Although they work in the 
dark, they can do that by the sense of feel- 
ing. But they can’t get around outdoors 
without a lot more light than is absolutely 
necessary for a man. Bees don’t sting as 
much in a house-apiary, because they can’t 
see so well. In the evening, when it is 
still light enough for you to see quite dis- 
tinctly, throw a bee in the air and it will 
never find its hive. When acloud comes 
up on a bright day, the bees hustle home 
for fear it will get toodark forthem. [That 
is true. Bees do not seem to see clearly. 
To get rid of a lot of bees when I had sud- 
denly brought on an onslaught, I on one oc- 
casion dodged behind a post, dropping 
down low. The bees bumped into the top 
of the inanimate thing just as if they thought 
they had got their man; but as soon as they 
struck they flew off, concluding they had 
made a mistake. In the same way a lot of 
bees will follow one up to an open door; 
but just the minute he steps inside, they 
will stop and hover around, for apparently 
it is blank darkness tothem. It is probable 
that all the operations in the hive are per- 
formed more by feeling and smelling than 
by sight.—Epb. ] 


A. I. Roor’s REPORT shows Cuba ahead 
of this region as to some phases of the 
drinking business. Now I’d like to know 
whether /reating is as common there as it 
is here. Take away screens, and stop 
treating, and you will cripple the saloon 
business no little. [Right you are. We 
are forced to get rid of the saloon by de- 
grees, and as soon as public sentiment will 
back up the law. One of the first laws we 
ought to have is one that will prevent 
screens in front of any place of business ex- 
cept, perchance, legitimate restaurants, 
banking-houses, and other businesses of 
that character. Why does the American 
saloon have a screen in frontof it? Simply 
because it would not do to have its acts be- 
hind subject to public gaze. ‘‘ They love 
darkness rather than light, because their 
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deeds are evil.’” Why shouldn’t our gro- 
ceries, our drugstores, our bakeries, and 
our meat-shops have screens in front of 
them? As to treating, a penniless old drunk 
once told me that, without a cent of money, 
he could get all the liquor he wanted at 
any time. All he had to do was to hang 
around with the crowd and take his drink 
when some one else who had money was 
disposed to ‘‘set ’em up.’’ Four or five 
fellows walk into a saloon at the invitation 
of one of them. One treats. No. 2 con- 
cludes he had better treat; and so on, every 
man, if he has any money, ‘‘ sets ’em up,’’ 
and all the hangers-on, without money and 
without price, drink to his health (?). By 
the time each has had five drinks, when the 
natural appetite would crave but one, they 
are pretty ‘‘bummy.’’ The treating habit 
is not seen in any but the American saloon. 
Yes, let us pull down the screens and also 
stop this treating. Let us knock out one 
prop after another until the whole miser- 
able business totters.—ED. | 


























An error occurs on p. 160 of our previous 
issue. In speaking of sulphur, as a cure 
for paralysis, Mr. Pierce meant to say, ‘‘I 
then gave them another good dose, larve, 
eggs, bees, and all, and in about two 
weeks the disease had entirely disappear- 
ed.’’ As printed, it said the dees had dis- 
appeared. 
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I have been asked several times to make 
out a list of the principal German and 
French bee journals, with their addresses. 
For the benefit of our German readers, and 
perhaps others, I here give the names of all 
that come to our office. It would be well to 
remark that German bee journals represent, 
as a general thing, some particular section 
or organization, the journal being publish- 
ed for the special benefit of such, just as 
trade journals are here. In this country 
each journal stands on its own merits, and 
tries to teach the best methods for the entire 
United States. 

Deutsche Imker aus Bohmen (Bohemian 
Bee-keeper) is a fine journal in every re- 
spect. It has about 32 pages besides a 
large amout of advertising. It is published 
in Prague (Prag), Bohemia. It is edited 
by Hans Bassler. 

Bienenwirthschaftliches Centralblatt is 
published in Hannover, Prussia, Georg- 
strasse 32 (32 George Street). It is 38 
years old, and quite progressive. 
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Leipziger Bienen-Zeitung. This, as its 
name indicates, is published in Leipzig, 
Germany. I suspect more Germans would 
be interested in this journal than any other 
one printed in Germany. The issue for Feb- 
ruary has 16 pages of reading-matter and 
24 of advertising, and is, in this respect, 
the best-patronized bee journal I have seen. 
Much attention is paid to questions and 
answers, and to gleanings from other jour- 
nals. The price is 40 cents for Americans. 

Bienenzucht (Bee Culture) is edited by F. 
Gerstung, Ossmannstedt, Thuringia, Prus- 
sia. It has 16 pages, and is beautifully 
printed. 

Illustrierte Monatsblaetter fuer Bienen- 
zucht. This is edited and published by 
one. of the most prominent bee-writers in 
Europe, Mr. Thodore Weippl. The ad- 
dress is Klosternenburg, near Vienna, Aus- 
tria. It has 20 pages, beautifully illustrat- 
ed. Most German bee journals are almost 
entirely destitute of pictures. The number 
under consideration has a view of the field 
seen in a microscope, four inches in diam- 
eter, showing plainly the germs of foul 
brood. The article accompanying is de- 
signed to show the identity of Bacillus alvet 
(the germs of foul brood) and Bacillus mes- 
entericus, often found on potato-peelings. 
There seems to be increasing doubt, I be- 
lieve, as to the identity of these scourges. 

The French journals will be mentioned in 
the next issue. 

w 

El Colmenero Espanol is one of the best 
foreign journals that reach us. It is made 
up largely of that which is of interest in 
most other foreign journals. Here is some- 
thing relative to the introduction of queens, 
which I never saw yet, and may be worth 
trial. I translate it from the Spanish: 

‘* When I introduce a new queen to a col- 
ony I take away the old mother and give to 
the bees a new queen inclosed ina cage. 
The next day I go back and take the cage 
out and submerge it for an instant in cold 
water, and, without waiting, let the queen 


* run loose among the bees. 


‘““Queenless colonies, those having too 
many drones, or which have laying work- 
ers, are treated in this way. Since doing 
this I have not lost a queen, and have not 
injured one, either native or foreign. 

‘*T think it well to add a few observa- 
tions, based on my experience, as to the 
reason for the favorable reception of the 
queen that has been submerged in that sort 
of bath. When the queen finds herself so 
wet in the hive she remains motionless on 
the comb, numbed by the cold water. It is 
admitted that a queen which remains quiet 
inside of a hive is not so readily attacked 
by the bees as one that runs around in an 
agitated manner here and there. The bees 
get near her and suck off the water cover- 
ing her, without molesting her in any man- 
ner. It is needless to say that, after hav- 
ing dried her, they will not kill her. Per- 
haps, on account of her bath, she loses her 
distinctive odor.’’ 


arama 
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QUEENS, GOING WITH AFTER- 
SWARMS, MATE? ETC. 

‘* A neighbor and myself have been hav- 
ing a dispute over the mating of queens, 
and we have agreed to leave the matter to 
you to decide. Will you do this, Mr. Doo- 
little?’’ 

‘“*That will depend somewhat upon the 
matter for decision. If the matter comes 
within my experience, I can tell you what 
my experience has been.’’ 

‘“*The matter is of considerable impor- 
tance to me, as I wish to clip all queens as 
soon as mated, but I wish to be sure that 
they have mated, for it would spoil them to 
be clipped before they are mated, would it 
not?’’ 

‘*Certainly. And it is always well not 
to clip any queen until she has commenced 
to lay; for often they are seen to return 
with every evidence of having successfully 
mated, only to go out again before they 
commence laying. But what is the thing 
that you and your neighbor are disagreeing 
upon?’’ 

‘“My neighbor claims that almost all 
young queens are mated previous to the 
time they go out with after-swarms, and 
that, if I can see these queens when run- 
ning in with the swarm, at time of hiving, 
as I very often do, then is the time to clip 
them, and thus save looking them up later 
on.’” 
** Well, what is your claim?” 

‘“*‘I claim that very few, if any, queens 
are mated before the after-swarm leaves 
the hive. We both agreed to abide by your 
decision, so you need not be afraid to say 
what you think, for each of us will take it 
kindly, no matter which is wrong.”’ 

**T mistrust that your neighbor has kept 
very few bees, or else has inclined his ear 
to some of the ‘knowing ones;’ for if any 
bee-keeper of any prominence ever put forth 
the claim that any queen leading out any 
after-swarm had mated or become fertile, 
before she so led out the swarm, it is 
something that I have failed to note; and 
such claim would show that the maker of 
it could not have looked into the matter 
very thoroughly. I have made swarming 
and queen-rearing a study for the past 25 
years, spending days, weeks, and months 
upon it; and if any queen was ever fertiliz- 
ed, or even flew out to meet the drone while 
there were other young queens in the cells, 
it is something I have never noticed, and 
something that all of my experiments go to 
prove never happens.’’ : 

**Can you tell us why it should not so 
happen?’’ 


WHEN DO 
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‘* All know that after-swarming comes 
only from a plurality of queens in the hive, 
and these queens are always those which 
have never been out of the hive at all, ex- 
cept as they may have gone out with an 
after-swarm, and been returned by the 
apiarist.’’ 

‘* Do I understand you to say that there 
is a lot of queens running about among the 
bees, at time of swarming?’’ 

‘No, not that. As arule, during after- 
swarming all young queens which would 
naturally emerge from the cells, except the 
first one out, are kept in the cells bya 
guard of bees which feed them through a 
hole or small opening in the cell, made by 
the young queen trying to bite the cover off; 
and these queens are constantly quawking 
because they are kept prisoners after they 
are fully mature, and would naturally 
emerge; and the one which has her liberty 
is piping back in her enraged condition— 
enraged because the bees keep her from de- 
stroying these quawking inmates of the 
cells. You have heard thiscontroversy among 
queens going on in the hive at after-swarm- 
ing time, have you not?’’ 

‘““Yes. But I did not know that this 
would have any effect on the mating of 
queens.’’ 

‘* While such a state of things as this is 
kept up in the hive, no queen has any de- 
sire to mate. Her only ambition now is to 
kill these sisters of hers which are assert- 
ing their rivalry so vigorously, and no after- 
swarming is ever conducted except under 
just such a state of affairs. I think you 
can now see where the mating of a queen 
would be effected by such conditions. ”’’ 

‘“*Yes, Ido. But do you think that there 
never was a case where the young queen 
was fertilized before an after-swarm was 
hived?”’ 

‘*T should not wish to say just that, for I 
had one case where an after-swarm had 
been kept back for several days by unfavor- 
able weather, and where only one queen 
went with the after-swarm, in which I had 
every reason to believe that said queen was 
fertilized while she was out with the swarm, 
or that she went from the swarm while it 
was clustered on the limb, as I saw this 
queen entering the hive with the other bees, 
with the drone organs attached to her, and 
she commenced to lay two days afterward.”’ 

‘* Would you consider this as an excep- 
tion?’’ 

‘*T certainly should, for this is the only 
case I remember in all my experience. I 
believe the rule to be that all queens accom- 
panying an after-swarm wait about their 
wedding-trip until they are established in 
their new home, which is not, in the case of 
a plurality. until all the queens are killed 
but one. When they are thus established, 
then in from one to four days after hiving, 
on some pleasant afternoon, and quite often 
when the bees come out for a playspell, the 
queen will be seen to leave the hive, and 
usually will come back sucessfully mated. 
Thus you will see that my experience goes 
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to prove that you were right and your neigh- 
bor wrong.’’ 

‘* Yes; and that if I had heeded him I 
should have ruined every queen whose wing 
I clipped when I saw her running in with 
the swarm. But don't you clip any queens 
when you see they have wings while they 
are running in the hive?’’ 

‘- Where I know for certain that a swarm 
has a laying queen, I would catch her 
when seen with the swarm, anc clip her; 
but all clipping should be done before the 
prime swarm issues, for otherwise the 
swarm may take a notion to go to the woods 
before Ihave achancetohivethem. There- 
fore I always make sure that all queens are 
clipped befure any prime swarm issues; and 
thus there is no uncertainty about the mat- 
ter.”” 

‘* When do you consider the best time to 
clip?’” 

‘*At time of fruit-bloom in the spring.’’ 

ee Why??’’ 

‘* Because, at this time the bees are gen- 
erally very much engaged in the field, so 
there are few old ones in the hive and in 
the way. And as few young bees have yet 
emerged from their cells, there are compar- 
atively few young bees in the hive. This, 
with the queen being extremely prolific 
just at this time (under the influence of the 
first new honey coming in), which prolific- 
ness enlarges her abdomen to the maximum 
size, makes it so that she is easily seen 
among the few bees, while she is so clumsy 
under her burden of eggs that she is not in- 
clined to run and hide, as she often will 
later on. These things combined make it 
decidedly the best possible time to make 
sure that each queen is clipped.’’ 

‘* Well, I must be going. I thank 
for this interview.’’ 

‘*You are welcome. And when you have 
more questions you wish to ask and know 
about, call again.’’ 


you 




















Mr. JAMES HeEpDpDON, of Dowagiac, Mich., 
desires to have it announced that the patent 
on his divisible-brood-chamber hive has ex- 
pired, and that the same is free to the pub- 
lic. 


RAMBLER’S HUMOR. 


In the February issue of the ee-keepers’ 
Review the editor very exactly describes 
the humor that was characteristic of the 
Rambler’s writings. He says: 

He was decidedly the humorist of our ranks. His 
humor was not the wooden, made-to-order, try-to-be- 


funny-on-purpose kind, that kind that makes a man 
shudder, shut his teeth together hard and think 
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thoughts that must not be spoken. Rambler's humor 
was spontaneous. It bubbled up like a clear spring 
that goes laughing and sparkling down the mountain- 
side. His humor was like that of Josh Billings. It 
was philusophy expressed in a humorous way. A sad 
but strange feature, considering the humorous style in 
which he wrote, was that deep down in his heart was 
a great sorrow. He was not given to talking of this, 
but he once wrote me that, when the wife of his youth 
died, the light of his life went out. No man has done 
more to brighten and lighten the pages of GLEANINGS 
than has Rambler. 


ILLNESS OF THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


Mr. T. G. NEWMAN, formerly editor of 
the American Bee Journal, and General 
Manager of the National Bee-keepers’ Un- 
ion for a number of years, during which 
time valuable precedents in law were secur- 
ed, while going to the postoffice in San 
Francisco suddenly lost consciousness and 
fell to the pavement. He was carried toa 
drugstore, and regained consciousness suf- 
ficient to give some information concerning 
himself. ‘‘He is now in a critical condi- 
tion, and complete rest is the surest and al- 
most the only means of assuring his 
restoration, even to where he may take up 
the work he has been compelled to drop.’’ 
He is, at present, editor, treasurer, and 
general manager of the Philosophical Jour- 
nal, of San Francisco. Mr. Newman has 
had a very active career, and the hard 
work he has been doing these many years 
is now beginning to tell on his not overly 
strong constitution. He has our sincerest. 
sympathy. 


DOES HE INTEND TO PAY FOR THE QUEENS? 
Mr. S. L. WATKINS, of Grizzly Flats, Cal., 
has been getting queens of several breeders, 
and, so far as we know, he has not paid 
for them. In 1901 he ordered of Mr. W. H. 
Laws, of Beeville, Texas, six queens. 
These were sent; but he wrote back five 
were dead; and Mr. Laws, desiring to be 
generous, sent six more. Mr. Watkins al- 
so ordered queens of W. A. H. Gilstrap, of 
Grayson, Cal.; but up till very lately he 
had settled with neither party, although 
the accounts are nearly two years old. We 
have understood he has ordered queens of 
other people in the same way, for which he 
has rendered no equivalent. He makes 
fairly good promises to pay in a given time, 
but for some reason fails to make them 
good. We have written him twice, and he 
wrote back some months ago apparently 
fair letters, telling of his misfortunes; but, 
so far as we can ascertain, he has not paid 
any of these parties a copper, and now they 
do not hear from him. Whether the man is 
unfortunate, and can not meet his honest 
obligations, or whether he intends to get 
something for nothing, we are not prepared 
to say. 
THE GENERAL SUBJECT-MATTER OF GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE. 

IN response to the request to our subscrib- 
ers to state what sort of matter they desired 
to have published each fortnight, we are 
now getting a large number of replies. A 
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few of these are given below. But while 
there may be a thousand who wish to have 
the department of questions and answers 
more full and strong, and there may be 
several thousand who prefer to have more of 
the advanced or technical articles, we 
should like to get a full and complete ex- 
pression, so we may be able to follow out 
the wishes of a majority of our readers. 
Say, also, whether you like illustrated mat- 
ter, especially that which shows new kinks 
and new methods for doing work among the 
bees. 


I like the questions and answers the best. 
Earlville, Ill. J. C. FRANK. 


I find questions and answersa great help to me, 
rather more interesting than ‘‘ forced, shook, or shak- 
en swarmis.”’ R. W. POLLEY. 

North Chelmsford, Mass. 


My opinion is that the last number is the most in- 
teresting and instructive I have yet seen, and my sub- 
scription has covered two years. W. S. CARSON. 

Chicago, IIl., Feb. 23. 


Your Questions and Answers department isall right. 
We older ones are not too old to learn, and you know 
we find lots of good hints among your answers. Keep 
on doing so. G. C. GREINER. 

Ia Salle, N. Y., Feb. 23. 


Let me congratulate you on the splendid issue for 
Feb. 15. Give us more questions and answers. No- 
thing so nearly approaches a practical demonstration 
of the workings of an apiary. J. M. REED. 

Big Valley, Texas. 


Yes, by all means keep up the questions and an- 
swers. [am and have been for many years a close 
reader of scientific and technical papers, and the part 
that I like most in them allis the questions and an- 
swers H. D. DIBBLE, 

Rochford, South Dakota, Feb. 23. 


My preference is decidedly in favor of the questions 
and answers, as given in the issue mentioned. The 
articles from the expert bee keepers are excellent, 
and we couldn’t get along without them; but the 
question department brings out the little practical 
points that help us at just the point where we need 
them. A. J. KILGORE. 

Bowling Green, O., Feb. 23. 


Speaking from the standpoint of a very green hand, 
I would say continue the questions and answers by 
all means. It will tend to keep such as I from —— 
some very foolish moves, and help us to understan 
the problems which were learned so long ago by the 
masters that they have forgotten that it wasn’t born 
in them. H. FE. SANDERS, 

Chrisman, Ind.,* Feb. 19. 


On page 135 you struck the key-note when you im- 
agined that questions and answers was the “ stuff.”’ 
Atany rate that is what I pick out and read hrst. 
I am with the little bees. the same as you are with the 
automobile; don’t know the cause and effect, but get 
other people’s experience and profit, thereby saving 
time, money, and vexation, let alone failure. 

Albia, Iowa. J. I. CHENOWETH. 


Bro. Root:—Your last number of GLEANINGS, Feb. 
15, is about the best I have yet read. It is chuckful of 
practical information. I always like your editorial 
notes at the end of each article. But I can’t say that 
I like one department better than any other. They 
are all interesting 

I use the Danz hive, and I, too, think that making 
the bottom-bar of the brood-frames as wide as the top- 
bars would be an improvement, even if it has the one 
disadvantage you mention. CHAS. B. ACHARD. 


The letter of Mr. Sanders, above, touches 
on a point that I have found was sadly 
lacking in the text-books and journals 
treating on automobiles. They would talk 
about four-cycle engines, carburetters, 


spark-plugs, make-and-break coils, plane- 
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tary transmission, etc., assuming that we 
novices knew all about them as a matter of 
course; and it was only after a talk witha 
practical automobilist that I learned the 
meaning of those terms; and he even seemed 
surprised to think that I should be such an 
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ignoramus. Now, I wonder if bee-journals 
have fallen into the fashion of assuming 
that their beginner class know all about the 
technical terms that are used so freely in 
their columns. Let’s see. How many 
know what ‘‘ post-constructed ’’ and ‘‘ pre- 
constructed cells’’ means? when we talk 
about ‘‘ grafting,’’ what idea is conveyed? 
and just imagine the perplexity of a novice 
when he finds in his bee paper a good deal 
about ‘‘ shook swarms.’’ After a little he 
falls to wondering whether ‘‘ forced swarm- 
ing’’ has any thing to do with the first- 
named term. Soon he sees the veterans 
talking about ‘‘ prime swarms,’’ and that 
even they disagree as to what is the mean- 
ing of the term. Then some one else has 
something to say about half-depth brood- 
frames, and he wonders what is a standard 
depth. He may read the bee journals for 
yearsand scan many of the supply catalogs, 
and never see the size of a Langstroth frame 
given. No wonder he is at sea. 

But GLEANINGS does not propose to give 
up its entire space, by any means, to be- 
ginners. It wishes to make itself useful to 
the veteran as well as to the novice. But 
what it now wishes to know is, what shall 
be the proportion of technical or advanced 
bee-lore to that which is somewhat more 
elementary in character. 





HEDDON ON A NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON, the editor of the Re- 
view, recently visited Mr. Heddon, one of 
the bright, brainy bee-keepers better known 
to some of our readers of some years ago 
than those of the present day. In the inter- 
view that followed, the subject of national 
co-operation of bee-keepers for the purpose 
of marketing honey came up. Mr. Hutch- 
inson quotes Mr. Heddon as follows: 


I went over the different plans that have been 
proposed for national commercial organization. He 
thought the matier over for a while, then said: 
‘** Hutch, I don’t believe you’ll make it work The 
country is too large, there are too many bee-keepers. 
and they are too scattered. They are lacking, many 
of them, in business abilities. Ordinary bee keepeis 
have not had the business training that comes to the 
heads of manufacturing concerns that go into a trust. 
Any business concern that goes into combination 
with other like c .ncerns is ready at all times to ‘eat 
crow.’ Ifa whole loaf can not be secured, half a loaf 
is accepted. Let come what may, they all hang to- 
gether. They keep up the combination Bee keepers 
won’t do this. The moment that a man's honey isn’t 
graded as he thinks it ought to be graded, the moment 
he does not get the returns to which he thinks he is 
entitled, out he goes ” 

I cited him the Colorado Honey producers’ Associa- 
tion. ‘* Yes,’’ he said, **the bee-keepers of a certain 
State or locality may band together, if there is any 
reason why they should, and make a success of it. Cai- 
ifornia may form an association and make a success; 
so may Colorado; so may Canada; or New Yo k; but 
when you attempt tocombine all the bee-keepers of 
this country into one society, or have a central organ- 
ization controlling the different local organizations, 
you are courting failure. There is always something 
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going into the central organization, but nothing com- 
ing back.” 

I then asked him if the National Association might 
not aid in the way of gathering statistics, regarding 
both the crop and the markets. He thought it might 
possibly do this, but considered this to be a work that 
might better be carried on by the bee journals 

The Review wishes to be entirely fair, to give both 
sides of the subject, and if it is really advisable to 
drop this idea of first starting a national central or- 
ganization, working up, instead, local organizations, 
like that of Colorado, then the sooner we know this 
the better. The Review is not yet ready to offer ad- 
vice upon this subject 

I do not like to throw any cold water on 
a laudable enterprise of this kind; but it 
seems to me Mr. Heddon hit the nail square 
on the head when he says we can combine 
bee-keepers in a small area, or corpora- 
tions over a largearea. But our own expe- 
rience in selling honey is that a large num- 
ber of bee-keepers are not also business 
men. Sometimes they will agree to market 
their honey through certain avenues. After 
having made that agreement, verbally or 
otherwise, another offer comes which they 
consider better, and they will take up with 
that offer. I donot mean to imply that bee- 
keepers are a dishonest class, by a long 
way; but when a few break out of the 
ranks, those few are able to smash prices, 
thus demoralizing the market. An effective 
organization, national in character, should 
be so complete and perfect in its workings 
that not a single buyer can get any honey 
except through the accredited organization 
through which bee-keepers are supposed to 
market. 

Taking every thing into consideration, it 
seems as if the attempt to organize a na- 
tional commercial organization for the pur- 
pose of marketing honey. is a little prema- 
ture just now. Let us bend our energies 
toward making strong State organizations, 
such, for example, as the one in Colorado. 
And, by the way, it goes without saying, 
that any good organization should have a 
good manager. Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, the 
manager of the Colorado organization, is a 
good business man. He has shown his fit- 
ness and ability to hold together the bee- 
keepers; and so far his association has 
been a grand success. When we get halfa 
dozen or a dozen strong State honey-produc- 
ers’ organizations, then it will be time to 
talk about affiliating these into a large 
body which will control and handle the 
output of the several smaller ones. 


GENERAL MANAGER N. E. FRANCE. 

Mr. N. E. FRANCE, of Platteville, Wis., 
has duly qualified for the position of Gen- 
eral Manager, as provided by the constitu- 
tion. His bond has been approved by the 
Directors, and Mr. Secor, the retiring of- 
ficer, has turned over to him. $921.60, the 
records, index-cards, printed leaflets, and 
other properties of the Association. Mr. 
France has actively assumed the duties of 
his office, for already he has begun on his 
legislative work. A spraying-bill, with- 
out any restrictions whatever, is now before 
the Legislative Committee of New Mexico, 
and Mr. France and others have been pour- 
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ing in doses of information showing how 
spraying should be limited to before and 
after blooming time. He has written nu- 
merous letters to Nevada, Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, Michigan, and New York. He is a 
very busy man if we may judge from the 
work he is doing. 





‘*FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.”’ 

‘“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BFES’”’ is the 
title of a new and interesting book by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, just off the press. It is pub- 
lished by G. W. York & Co., of Chicago. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. I have not yet had 
an opportunity to review the book, but it 
carries with it all the interest of a good 
novel, and, to say the least, it is decidedly 
interesting. The first few pages are devot- 
ed toa sketch of the author’s early life, 
how he went through college, working his 
way through, living on 35 cents a week, 
and finally graduating $100 to the good, or 
$50 more in his pocket than when he start- 
ed in his college career. There, I can not 
say any thing more about the book just 
now. The boss printer says the space is 
all taken up; but I will tell you more about 
this interesting book in our next issue, for 
it is full of good things. 
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THE CARE OF HONEY. 


Results of Experiments Conducted with Uncapped, 
Partially Capped, and Capped Honey, or 
with Samples of Honey Having Dif- 
ferent Specific Gravities. 





BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


There is no product of the soil which does 
not require care and proper handling in 
storage. Some, perhaps, require greater 
experience than others—among them being 
cheese, butter, and honey. For many years 
it has been my claim that it was a mis- 
taken policy for the average bee-keeper in 
an average locality to expect to ripen honey 
by exposure to the atmosphere in tanks. 
Some four or five years ago I interviewed 
the Department of Inland Revenue as to 
testing the purity of samples of Canadian 
honey upon the market, and also sought, if 


. possible, to have investigations carried on 


which would lead the department to pass 
legislation making it an offense to put upon 
the market honey unripe and of low specific 
gravity. Experiments with uncapped, par- 
tially capped, and capped honey, and honey 
stored in a damp atmosphere, was at the 
same time suggested to the authorities at 
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the Dominion Experiment Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Prof. Shutt, Chemist at the Experiment 
Farm, undertook the work of finding the 
percentage of water in the above samples. 
That Prof. Shutt is a deep and original 
thinker, as well as a skillful chemist, we 
will readily admit from the following facts: 
He found that in driving off water by heat- 
ing in a tube, not only was the honey given 
off, but a portion of the saccharine matter. 
The levulose decomposed very readily, car- 
amelization taking place, and that the loss 
in the weight of honey could not be entirely 
attributed to the driving-off of water. de- 
composition of the saccharine matter taking 
place. I may, in passing, say that, when 
honey is being scorched, which we know it 
so readily can be, this process is taking 
place. By one sweep, as it were, Prof. 
Shutt found that all the past tests were in- 
accurate as to the percentage of water in 
honey. Not discouraged, Prof. Shutt set 
about to find out some way of doing this 
to prevent caramelization. At the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Associ- 
ation, held last week in Barrie, the above 
gentleman announced that he had succeed- 
ed in finding a way of doing this by means 
of a prolonged lower temperature. It ap- 
pears to me that by this method we have a 
key to the method of liquefying granulated 
honey without the least possible injury to 
flavor. 

THIN HONEY. 

From the tables which I give herewith it 
will be seen that my claim as to the best 
method of handling extracted honey is cor- 
rect. This season we extracted while 
warm, strained the honey into and through 
a filling-can with a gate, and from that 
gate allowed the honey to run directly into 
barrels which were closed at the bung as 
soon as filled. My claim was that, in our 
atmosphere, honey would not throw off mois- 
ture, but rather attract it; and, more, that 
the aroma which new clover and thistle, as 
well as other honey, have when freshly 
extracted, would be best retained by seal- 
ing it as soon as possible after extracting. 
Unfortunately, in the experiments, the av- 
erage degree of humidity was not taken; 
however, Prof. Shutt stated that the atmos- 
phere at Ottawa was very dry—much more 
so than at Toronto, and that the cellar in 


which the honey was stored was also dry. 
WATER IN HONEY, 1901.—TABLE NO. I. 
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| Where [S7Zs| Ex- Anal- 
Comb Kept 33 ; nees ysis Pil 
Capped (Bee - house) G.S. | Aug.8 | Oct.1 | 1546 
2 Cellar G. S. | * = 15.49 

Bee - house’ C C. | ; 1695 , 

Pe Cellar Sc. ‘a - 15 84 
Partly C’ pd Bee - house G.S. | July 1 oe 19.12 
Cellar G.S. 2% 2% 20 68 
x Bee - sega Se. i ig 20 638 
Cella C.<. ‘a ~ 216 
Unc .pped Bee - eouee G.S. fs 19 57 
Cellar G S. x 19 24 
45 Bee - house C. C. . 18 25 
; Cellar 0c. 22.09 
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In the table, G. S. means glass stopper; C. 
C. means cheese-cloth was piaced over the 
mouth of the bottle. 


WATER IN HONEY, 1902.—TABLE NO. II. 




















luv. | 
Comb Where (2 25| Ex-_| Anal- kos 
Kept a5 z\tracted.| ysis | cent. 
Capped (Laboratory! G.S.| Aug.1|Nov. 6) 15.78 
a Bee - house G.S. ° “ 11) 1588 
23 Laboratory} C. C. ae “ 6) 17.85 
“a Bee - house! C. C. ea s i BD 
Partly C'pd|Laboratory| G.S.| July7| ‘S 6) 1658 
'Bee - house! G. S. a “ 11} 15.38 
<i |Laboratory, C. C. is “ 8 1581 
Pe |Bee house} Cc. C a5 “ 11} 15.90 
Uncapped Laboratory G.S. “ 8 17.6 
|Bee - house) G. S. J “ 11) 16.38 
* |Laboratory| oR ek en ; 8! 17.56 
si |Bee - house] C. C. . “© 11} 18.18 





(See A, table No. 3). 


Other investigations showed that, in some 
instances, the amount of water by exposure 
to a moist atmosphere was more than dou- 
bled ; the flavor, as we might expect, was 
also much inferior in the exposed honey. 
While we may except very dry atmospheres, 
such as we find just this side of the Rock- 
ies, the reports go to show that honey can 
not be ripened by exposure to ordinary 
atmosphere in summer; and I know that 
in Canada, at least, we could get an in- 
creased market for honey if all would allow 
honey to be well ripened before extracting, 
and then give it proper care until it reaches 
the consumers’ hands. 


STORAGE OF HONEY IN (@) MOIST AND (6) DRY AT- 
MOSPHERE.—TABLE NO. III. 





Gain or |Moisture in 

Loss dur- ithe Honey 
ing Ex- lat End Ex- 
periment | periment 


Original 
November and Moisture 
December, 1% 2 in 

_ omy 


A—kept in ‘saturat- 
ed atmosphere 
during 1 month/15.88 per ct./15.58 per ct. /31.46 per ct. 
B—kept in a cup- | 
board during 1 
month - labora- | 
tory atmosph're/15.88 per ct. -1.64 per ct.|14.24 per ct. 
D—kept in saturat- | 
ed atmosphere 
during 20 cavys/15.88 per ct. 
E—kept in a voy 
board during 20 
days — labora- 
torv atmosph’'re/15.88 per ct. -2.04 per ct. | 118. 84 per ct. 


Tables No. 1 and 2 show that, with al- 
most no variation, the uncapped honey has 
the greater per cent of water. It is this 
inferior honey which is doing so much in 
damaging the market for honey. Not only 
has this honey not the aroma and flavor of 
the ripe honey, but if kept in stock by a 
dealer or the consumer in a temperature 
high enough to cause fermentation, it fer- 
ments. Unfortunately the inexperienced 
party does not know ‘‘what struck him,’’ 
the work which I am doing at farmers’ in- 
stitute meetings. I have just returned from 
a long trip of that nature, to tell bee-keep- 
ers how to produce and keep a good article, 
and tell the dealer and consumer how to 
judge it. Until we as bee-keepers realize 


32.35 per ct. 48.23 per ct. 





the deeply important nature of this question 
we shall not have and hold the largest 
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available home and foreign market. 
GLEANINGS, as the leading American if not 
world’s bee journal, can become a power- 
ful factor in the question. At present we 
are too much like the cheese and butter 
men when there was no system in produc- 
ing these foods, and the best methods of 
storing after production unknown. 
Brantford, Canada. 


[This is a question that hinges largely 
on locality. In Medina, honey left exposed 
in an open dish will evaporate till it be- 
comes almost as thick as transparent wax; 
and most delicious is it when it is of this 
consistency. Weare about 30 miles south 
of Lake Erie, and you are about 25 north 
of it; and I am at a loss to know why honey 
in your locality should be stoppered at once 
when it would not be necessary with us. 

I have always supposed the locality 
around Medina was about as humid as any 
place in the United States. I have seen 
some government statement to the effect that 
the region near the great lakes, especially 
Lake Erie, was more subject to rainfall 
and general dampness than anywhere else 
in the United States outside of Oregon; and 
yet, almost without exception, our honey 
becomes thicker on exposure to the air. 
Only rarely have I seen times when it 
would apparently absorb moisture. 

I have looked the table over very careful- 
ly, and I do not see that they bear out your 
position very strongly. Table No. 1 relates 
to honey stored in ace//ar. If this is like 
ordinary underground rooms, I should e1- 
pect there would be some absorption of wa- 
ter as a matter of course; but still the 
figures show only a very slight increase. 
Even in table No. 2, where the honey was 
tested above ground, the difference is not 
very marked. In one case the unstoppered 
honey became /ficker. In table No. 3 the 
result is no more than we should expect in 
a ‘‘moist atmosphere.’’ In most localities 
extracted honey is improved by exposure to 
the air. For the average locality, in the 
summer time at least, I believe it would be 
positively harmful to recommend sealing the 
honey, even in that portion of the country 
known as the rain-belt. Your locality, 
possibly and probably, is an exception. 
—Ebp.] 


PAPER HONEY-PACKAGES. 








How the Bologna-Sausage Package is Stuffed and 
Marketed. 





BY R. C. AIKIN. 





Mr. Editor:—I am one of those necessary 
evils known as cranks. It is the crank 
that gets motion. If it were not for the 
crank stirring up things it is very little 
progress we would ever see, for somehow so 
many people are satisfied with just drift- 
ing with the current as a helpless bark. 
It seems to be the rule that those who do 
the most for the world are the ones that get 
the least out of it except in hatred and 
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abuse; but when dead and gone, the world 
rises up and calls these same cranks bless- 
ed. Being one of the cranks I do not ex- 
pect more than is customary with such; but 
if you will give attention for a little time I 
will tell you some more about that paper- 
bag scheme that has been dubbed by some 
the ‘‘ bologna sausage.’’ I know that, in 
due time, it will prove a blessing to very 
many. It is better to be a Paul than a 
Judas 

I need not goover the ground in detail 
again that I have so often discussed, show- 
ing that the returns coming to the producer 
out of his product are all out of proportion 
—that is patent, and known to all thinking 
men. Under average circumstances The 
Root Co., and other buyers, would pay me 
about 6 cents for my extracted honey at 
their place of business; and when freights 
and packages are out, that leaves less than 
4 cents tothe producer. The middle man 
usually wants well nigh that much for prof- 
it; and he may buy and sell, turning his 
money several times in a year, while the 
producer turns his but once, and has his 
taxes and such out of it at that. I do not 
need to enter into a lengthy discussion of 
that question; we are already too familiar 
with the subject. It is how to forget that 
problem we want to know. Well, I am go- 
ing to tell how I have been forgetting, just 
the way I went about it, and the success 
attained. I want to detail all I know about 
it, so as to make it plain that others may 
take the short cut to the goal. I have 
always found that comb honey is a luxury 
—that is, it was not regularly used, and 
was much influenced in price and demand 
by general trade conditions; and it is also 
so perishable and subject toinjury that it 
can scarcely be sold except at a loss after 
it.is a year old. I have found, too, that ex- 
tracted honey in glass practically amounts 
to the same thing, especially when it is in- 
clined to candy freely, as does all honey in 
this part of the country. Reliquefying and 
re-freshening a product after it gets a little 
old is one of the many things that eat up 
all profits. 

So, Mr. Editor, I began to hunt for some 
very simple and cheap package that would 
carry extracted honey to the consumer with 
the least possible expense. I thought of 
very thin tin, of wooden boxes, of fiber pack- 
ages, and probably a number of others. I 
found at the factory a fiber package that 
was not very expensive, but it was construct- 
ed with straight sides, and would not nest; 
that is, packages of a given size would not 
slip into each other; and while the weight 
was but a trifle when packed for shipment, 
yet they were very bulky, and took a high 
rate of freight—the charges on the empty 
package being almost equal to the first cost 
at factory. At last I decided to try a sim- 
ple paper bag, and so got a few of the com- 
mon grocers’ bags, such as are used to put 
up sugar, rice, dried fruits, and such, and 
filled them. These bags were, however, 
not made to hold liquids, and there was no 
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certainty that they would not leak, though 
there was not much difficulty that way. 
That class of bags was altogether too lim- 

ber, and when filled they would not stand 
alone, and each one must be placed in a 
form or some kind of support to hold until 
the honey would become hard. I planned, 
however, to have forms made in which to 
put each bag separate, so that, when the 
honey was solid, the whole lot would be 
alike, and pack like so many rolls of but- 
ter. 

But I realized that it would be best to 
have a special bag made of heavy paper; 
also that probably it would be best to have 
the bottom square—the ordinary bag has 
a rectangular bottom, longer than wide. I 
wrote The Root Co., or perhaps the editor, 
and they sent me a few bags such as they 
used in their business, and recommended 
me to correspond with Mr. Robert Gair, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in regard to making bags. 
I went on with my experiments, and figured 
out the sizes to hold a given amount, made 
a few samples, and filled one or more to be 
sure that my.estimates were correct. While 
this experimenting was going on I discov- 
ered that a bag that had a square bottom, 
would, when filled, without any form or 
mold, assume the round shape; and if of fair- 
ly heavy paper they would stand alone too. 
Thus I continued with the problem, work- 
ing out the details until I finally decided 
upon four sizes and their dimensions, en- 
deavoring to have them so as to pack in 
cases of regular sizes, hoping to have cases 
that would hold, say, half a dozen of one 
size and a dozen of asmaller, and probably 
a dozen and a halfof another size. The ob- 
ject was to have the cases as simple as pos- 
sible, and not have to have a great variety 
of shape and sizes; but I arrived at no very 
satisfactory conclusion in results on that 
point. 

Let me digress right here a little from 
the main subject, to explain a little about 
the shipping package. According to the 
railroad classification rules, there is noth- 
ing to cover the new package, but it says, 
‘*Not otherwise specified, first class.’’ 
Honey in barrels, casks, kegs, and cans 
boxed, takes fourth class. So you see the 
new package, if shipped in boxes, wouid 
have to take first-class rating, same as 
comb honey. But you see if it were packed 
in kegs or barrels it would take fourth 
class, and for the present that is the pack- 
age. 

I sent a box of the bags of honey to Den- 
ver, and had the matter place? before the 
classification committee, hoping to get a 
classification, pointing out that the pack- 
age was one of the very safest to stand 
knocking about; that nothing short of fire 
or smashing all to pieces could materially 
damage the goods; leakage was out of the 
question. But I had my trouble for nothing, 
I was simply referred to the rule that honey- 
packages not otherwise specified should 
take first-class rate. That being the sit- 
uation, the only thing to do until we can 
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get a fair classification is to pack in bar- 
rels or kegs, which, while no doubt not in 
full accord with the intent of the rule, is 
according to the letter of the law, in that it 
is in ‘‘ £egs or barrels.’’ No doubt the in- 
tent was to cover liquid honey in these 
packages; but we can use nail-kegs, lime, 
salt, and such barrels, and for safety in 
transit it is much less likely to damage or 
loss than the tight barrels with liquid 
goods which the rule was intended for. 
Nevertheless, it is still advisable to have 
the classification so it will cover packages 
of candied honey in boxes, or any proper 
package that is convenient for the producer 
to ship in, but we probably can not accom- 
plish this until there is,:more of a demand 
along this line, and some pressure. 

The sizes I have decided upon as desir- 
able are 2, 3%, 5, and 10 lbs. For the retail 
trade from stores, the smaller package will 
take the lead. As compared with other 
small packages, the paper bag is so much 
cheaper that it ceases to be much of an 
item. I never did use much glass, but have 
used large quantities of tin, principally 
lard-pails. I used the regular lard-pail 
because it was regular, and, being a staple 
stock article, was more easily obtainable, 
and there was a freight classification that 
enabled me to get them in at rates that 
would not apply on other kinds. 

The tin cost me, on 4 to7 pound packages 
(the 3 and 5 pound pails), stenciled or lith- 
ographed with business card, and warrant- 
ed (formerly illustrated in this journal), 
about a cent and a halfa pound. Lately 
the price has advanced until now it costs 2 
cents a pound. I can pack in paper for 
approximately a tenth the cost of tin for 
equally large packages. Let me illustrate 
this by figures. The first order for bags 
cost me, f. o. b. Loveland, $45.06, and was 
sufficient to hold 23,000 peunds and a little 
over, while at the same time three-pound 
lard-pails would have cost me $450 and up- 
ward. Let me make another comparison. 
My last order for bags had some improve- 
ments, and cost a little more than my first 
one, but I wish to show the difference be- 
tween this and glass. Of 2-lb. Muth jars, 
70 gross would hold 20,160 pounds of hon- 
ey, and would cost at Medina, Root Com- 
pany’s catalog list price, $525. Two-pound 
bags, same as sent to you, Mr. Editor, to 
hold the same quantity of honey, cost me, 
f.o. b. Loveland, about $70. The reason 
I say about is because I do not take time to 
hunt up the freight-bill, but I know this is 
very Close. I have given the list price of 
the glass jars, but of course there would be 
a discount on so largé an order; but re- 
member that the freight to Loveland would 
be no little item on such a bill of glass- 
ware. The editor can, if he desires, tell 

what would be the discount on such an 
order for glass, and can also tell very close 
what the freight-biil would be to Denver; 
but I suspect the discount would not equal 
the freight. I suspect more breakage in 
glass too. 
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Taking the figures I have given, there is, 
in packing 20,160 lbs. of honey, a differ- 
ence in favor of the paper package of $455. 
Any way you can possibly fix it, there is 
bound to be more freight to pay on the glass 
package after filled, and as it goes to the 
consumer, and more damage by breakage 
and leaking. I know the claim that the 
glass jar is worth its cost to the consumer, 
but that is not true. A little thought will 
show any fair-minded critic that the great 
mass of consumers, either in high or low 
station, have no use for the glass. Espe- 
cially isthistrue of the laboring classes, and 
that is the class who will consume the 
larger quantity by all odds when the prod- 
uct is put within their reach. They can 
not possibly have any place to use the jars 
satisfactorily. Let me crack another nut 
for you. It is full of meat, and I hope to 
see it eaten and relished by all to edifica- 
tion. 

There was a time in Loveland when we 
had no saloons, but now the enemy have us 
down and we have three. When ’twas dry, 
the people said the drugstores kept right on 
selling, and there was as much sold as if 
we had saloons, and they would have sa- 
loons and get revenue. Now that we have 
the saloons and the revenue, the people find 
that the saloon fills a place that the drug- 
store did not touch—that nearly all the sa- 
loon trade is in addition to the drugstore 
trade, and that drunkards, bad bills, and 
general viciousness and rows, have multi- 
plied to the hurt of legitimate and proper 
trade. There is no need of any more sa- 
loons. The place one fills would be better 
left unfilled; but there is a field in honey 
trade that is not filled; and the cheaper 
package and more direct methods will fill 
a long-felt want, and it will hurt no one— 
no, not even the dottle trade. 


THE NEED AND USE OF STORAGE-TANKS. 


I have shown that the producer need not 
invest a great sum of money in packages in 
which to put up his honey for the retail 
trade. Paper is cheap. The bulk, too, 
while the goods are in the flat, is so trifling 
that any ordinary bee-keeper can carry in 
his arms enough bags to hold his crop, and 
the storage room is insignificant, as is the 
cost. Any bee-keeper can afford to have on 
hand enough bags to provide for any possi- 
ble crop; but it is a problem with many to 
have tin or glass in stock for prospective 
needs. But this is not the only saving. It 
is customary with very many to put the crop 
into five-gallon cans, or something similar, 
holding in these until ready to put into 
glass or whatever it is to be retailed in; 
thus the honey is actually packed twice 
where once is sufficient, and all the trouble 
of melting and labor and fuel, as well asa 
plant of some kind to liquefy, is saved. 
Then there is usually a honey trade at the 
home or honey-house, and for this we must 
have a tank of honey kept warm and limber 
soit will run. This is drawn into custom- 
ers’ pails or whatever they bring for it, 
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and this is a great annoyance too. Just 
think how much easier it will be to hand 
out a bag, or any number of bags, instead 
of pouring out liquid honey! 

A part of any system of producing ex- 
tracted honey is a storage-tank. This tank 
should never be left out. It saves time, 
helps to a better grade of honey, and for 
good results is indispensable. I know there 
are those who put the honey direct from the 
extractor right into marketing-packages; 
but I do not want such, nor does anybody 
who knows what is best. Some run it into 
a barrel or small tank, and from this to 
small packages, putting through the tank 
or barrel possibly a thousand pounds in a 
day. Thus it is impossible that the honey 
be settled atall. It ought zever to be pack- 
ed in retail packages without settling at 
least 24 hours or more, and then many times 
only from the bottom of the tank at that, 
the upper third or fourth being held longer. 
I know what it means to have unripe honey. 
All should be thoroughly ripened; and not 
only ripe, but should be settled long enough 
so that all the air may rise to the surface, 
and all particles of whatever may get in 
may rise to the surface. 

Realizing some years ago the necessity of 
a large tank, how it would enable me to 
put out a better article of honey, and how 
it would be such a convenience to have 
storage room sufficient so that, ifI hada 
ton or two to run at one time, I would not 
have to stop the extractor to draw off, and 
how nice it would be to be able to leave off 
ordering cans (that was before the present 
system was adopted) until I had the honey 
to put into them, I decided to get one that 
would give me all these advantages. The 
result was that I bought a five-ton galvan- 
ized steel tank, although I had a tin one 
that held 1100, another 600, and a third 
400 lbs., and still another that held about 
800. With the larger tank I can extract 
without fear of its overflowing, even if I 
run all day or two or three days. The ex- 
tracting is done on the upper floor; the 
strainer is in the floor, and delivers its 
goods to the tank below. 

A notable feature of our honey out this 
way is its readiness to candy. I have ney- 
er had any remain liquid over four weeks 
after extracting, and sometimes it is solid 
in two to three weeks. This feature I 
count as a valuable one, for it enables me 
to put the honey into the retail package 
and have it solid and ready to ship in very 
short time. I let it remain in the big tank 
until it is begining to granulate, just as 
long as it will run. Sometimes it will be- 
gin to granulate at the bottom before the 
top shows any signs, probably because 
that at the bottom was extracted first and 
has been in longer, and probably in part 
because the top is more thin and watery. 
Then, too, it will surprise almost any one 
how much scum and bits of wax will ac- 
cumulate on top after weeks of settling. 
This should be skimmed off; or if the tank 
is not convenient for skimming it may be 
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left as it is, just drawing off until this is 
brought to the bottom, then the skimmings 
may be drawn out, and the whole warmed 
and restrained or skimmed in some smaller 
vessel. But in case the honey toward the 
bottom is much more candied than the top, 
better, if possible, skim before drawing; 
then take a big hoe, or something suitable, 
and stir and mix the whole tankful as 
thoroughly as possible. The more it is 
mixed, the better. It will be of more even 
grade, and candy all the more rapidly. I 
have, when I wanted some to candy quick- 
ly, mixed some candied with the liquid, 
and stirred them together. To do this I 
take a can of candied, and warm it, stir- 
ing so that it will get into a mush before it 
is fully liquid, then stir in. This plan is 
resorted to when my stock is out, and I 
want some speedily to fill orders, say just 
as the new honey comes and the last is ex- 
hausted. 

You will possibly say that the big tank 
is an expensive thing and can not,be afford- 
ed. Look at these figures: My tank holds 
five tons, while it would take 83 cases of 
60 1b. cans to hold as much, which would 
cost, at 75 cents, $62.25. My tank cost $35, 
though such goods are higher now, but tin 
is high too. . But the better product, and 
the convenience and saving of time, will 
quickly pay for the tank, and it is a per- 
manent thing. 

For the average producer I would not ad- 
vise so large a tank, possibly two to three 
tons, but always enough tank room to hold 
the honey long enough to be well settled. 
Five tons is a large amount of honey ina 
body, and I doubt if it is wise to risk more 
than that in one receptacle; for if a gate 
should be misplaced it means a big loss. 
However, for heavy producers I would not 
recommend any smaller size. One does not 
have to fill it full, yet in emergency the ex- 
tra room is very handy. Have the gate 
put in the bottom, coming out with an el- 
bow in a pipe, if a common tank is used. 
If I had my preference I should want it 
fixed much as the extractor-cans, so that 
the honey will all run out. 

Friend Root, possibly you will think this 
is a lot of talk about tanks and such things 
in a consideration of paper bags in which 
to sell honey. Perhaps it is; but it is im- 
portant to the system. I have been unfor- 
tunate enough to buy extracted honey that 
would not do to put into tin, much less into 
paper. Then, besides, the paper bag is 
only a part of a system to enable the pro- 
ducer to get something out of his crop ina 
feasible way. Now I will tell you more 
about bags. 

When figuring out what sizes I wanted, I 
concluded that 2, 3%, 5, and 10 lbs. would 
be about right; but what dimensions would 
be best for appearance and convenience? 
I adopted the following, which I am quot- 
ing from my original investigations: For 
2 1b. size, the bottom is 2% inches square, 
and when opened is 712 inches deep. The 
3%-lb. is 3 inches square and 9% deep. 
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The 5-lb. is 3% by 10, and the 10-lb. 5 by 
10/2. These measurements, when containing 
the amounts, leave enough top to the bag 
to fold over the honey to keep out dust. I 
have previously spoken of the square shape 
of the bottoms. This is necessary unless 
the bags are to be held in a form or mold 
while hardening. With this bottom the bag 
assumes the round form when filled. All 
things considered, I believe the round bet- 
ter than any other shape. If square, the 
corners would be much more subject to 
damage than a round surface, and then 
there is no need of any mold or form. So 
far I have just put the bags into boxes and 
let them stand, the boxes piled on top of 
each other. I plan, however, to make spe- 
cial boxes or trays, these to be tight enough 
to keep out dust and insects, as flies, but so 
as to lie flat when not in use, so as to store 
in small space, making each tray so that 
the bottom of each is a cover for its neigh- 
bor beneath. 

The bags must be paraffined or waxed. 
I got the first lot without waxing, and the 
majority of those used in experimenting 
proved satisfactory; but I got one report, 
and had one experience at home that show- 
ed the need of waxing. I will say that my 
experience with the bags in marketing is 
as yet limited. It was but a year ago that 
I undertook to use them for general market- 
ing, and then I had a stock of Jard-pails 
that took the bulk of my 1901 crop. It was 
in that year that I developed the bag ques- 
tion to the point that I was satisfied to 
adopt it, but did not get in the first-order 
for bags till in the winter of 1901 and 19v2, 
then I had to melt honey and repack; but I 
did this, and put up enough to send ship- 
ments to several customers, sold some to 
peddlers, and some in home stores. [— 

A customer from another State reported 
that he thought the honey would not keep in 
his climate—it would melt. About the same 
time, 1 had some bags standing where there 
was a draft of damp air from the green- 
house and cellar passing over it, and dur- 
ing a few days of damp foggy weather I 
found the bags drawing dampness so that 
the honey just under the paper was getting 
soft, and the bag sticky. But while this 
Was an unintentional test, it so happened 
that there were both paraffined and unpar- 
affined bags in that particular spot, and 
the waxed was dry and in as good condi- 
tion as ever, only the unwaxed being damp 
and absorbing moisture. I was glad to 
have that experience, for I was about to 
buy many thousands to put up a big pros- 
pective crop; but the new stock were order- 
ed all paraffined, and it is of them that the 
editor has samples. Experience teaches us 
many lessons, and I found two more as I 
dealt with the new waxed bags. First, 
the manufacturers packed the bags in 
bundles wrapped in heavy paper, and tied 
with cord, and in the long journey from 
New York the wrappings were worn through 
in some places, and torn in others by the 
rough and tumble with other goods. In 
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shipping they should be so packed that 
they can not be damaged. There was no 
great number spoiled. The other thing 
learned was that when opening the bag to 
till, they ought not to be so cold that the 
wax is hard, for sometimes the paper will 
break into a little hole. It would be all 
right in summer weather, or in a room not 
too warm at all to work in. Both these 
points are simple and easily adjusted, but 
are some of the details to be understood. 

In closing I will just say that the ques- 
tion of marketing in the candied condition 
is settled. No doubt there will be many 
people who will continue to say it can not 
be done, but I know it can, and have done 
it. It seems to me that, after selling in 
many towns and several States, and that 
everywhere the honey goes it always calls 
for more, until I can not produce enough to 
supply my demand, ought to be evidence 
enough to satisfy any ordinary mortal that 
there is something in it. Some will call 
me a fool for telling about it; but I am not 
one of the other kind of fools who think that 
selfishness is the sum of wisdom. As I 
said at the Denver convention, there is a 
field almost as wide as the commercial 
world, and why should I be so niggardly 
as to withhold information from my breth- 
ren that may help them while it will not 
hurt me? There is room yet for many mor 
in the marketing field. 

One thing more: This development has 
cost me something. If it helps others, I 
shall rejoice in their prosperity; but, breth- 
ren, please don’t flood me with letters to 
know all about it, and ask me to take my 
valuable time to write all over the country 
detailed descriptions at my own expense 
and neglect of my own business. I have to 
make a living by the sweat of my brow as 
do others. <A few have written and asked 
information and samples, and have inclosed 
stamps, and this is no reflection on them, 
and they are not so to consider it. My pur- 
pose in writing this is to forestall those who 
are so thoughtless as to expect long replies 
without even a return stamp. 

Loveland, Col. R. C. AIKIN. 


[I will explain to our readers that the 
bags of honey here shown are those which 
were facetiously styled by Mr. Abbott, at 
the Denver convention, ‘‘ bologna-sausage 
packages.’’ This raised a good deal of 
merriment, and, asI reported in GLEANINGS 
at the time, there was a warm discussion 
between the candied-honey men on one side, 
led by Mr. Aikin, and the bottled-extracted- 
honey men on the other side, led by Editor 
York. Both sides gave ‘‘ convincing proof ’’ 
that ‘heir way was ¢he way to sell extract- 
ed honey. 

Notwithstanding all the fun about the 
bologna-sausage package. I believe it has 
come to stay, and Mr. R. C. Aikin deserves 
a vote of thanks for showing what can be 
done in putting up extracted honey in a 
package that costs practically nothing. and 
in so compact and substantial a cundition 
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that it can be shipped clear across a conti- 
nent without leakage or damage. Indeed, 
Mr. Aikin, at my request, made to him at 
Denver, sent me a kegful of his bologna 
honey. Every one of those ‘‘ sausages ”’ 
came through in good condition. They 
were packed in the keg with straw, and 
came through as ‘‘ honey in kegs.’’ 

They were quite a novelty in our honey 
department, and were prominently display- 
ed on our shelving near the time-clock; and 
as the employees marked off their time, 
they stopped, looked at the honey, admired 
it, and (would you believe it?) without any 
urging on our part they came very near 
taking the whole lot before I had a chance 
to see any of it and sample it. I got down- 
stairs just in time to save the few packages 
shown in the photo, and get one for myself. 
‘*My, oh my!’’ I said, ‘‘don’t sell any 
more.’’ 

‘* But,’’? said the time-keeper, ‘‘ the men 
are clamoring for more. They say it is the 
nicest honey they ever tasted. They like 
it in that shape.”’ 

And that reminds me that we have quite 
a number of employees who prefer candied 
honey to the liquid transparent article, be- 
cause it can be spread on bread and butter, 
and eaten without smearing up a mouth 
covered with whiskers. 

A little inquiry showed that the em- 
ployees felt that, when they were buying 
the new ‘‘bologna-sausage’’ honey, they 
were not wasting any money on the pack- 
age. They were buying just the pure con- 
densed sweetness in very palatable form. 
If Mr. Aikin had only sent us a barrel of 
it, I believe it would have been all taken in 
a day, and even now our men are asking 
for more of it. 

Well, I took one package home to my 
own table; and while I am not a great eat- 
er of honey I set a ‘‘sausage’’ on a plate, 
peeled it according to directions, or about 
as shown in the picture. My folks were 
away from home, and I was at liberty to 
eat in a way that would probably have 
called down the disapproval of my wife. 
Yes, I ‘‘shoveled’’ that honey in — spread 
it on my bread, and enjoyed a huge feast. 
The honey tasted all the better to me be- 
cause I thought here was a package that 
cost practically nothing so far as the con- 
tents were concerned, and which I was sat- 
isfied was a commercial success. 

In the modern bill of fare the day may 
come when we shall see bologna-sausage 
honey as one of the articles; and I can see 
in my mind’s eye the waiter at the hotel 
bring on one of those cheeses on a plate; 
and I can just fancy the epicurian sitting 
down and shoveling that cheese in. But, 
of course, the consumer will have to be ed- 
ucated. It would not do to put such an ar- 
ticle in the restaurants of Chicago, espe- 
cially if Bro. York were around. It would 
not go. But in Denver, in Loveland, in all 
localities where honey in candied form is 
recogniz:d as a standard product of the 
hive, these cheeses will go like hot cakes. 
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And, only think—these bags can be reduced 
in size, so that one with a sweet tooth can 
go into any of the stores and buy a nickel’s 
worth, peel his ‘‘sausage,’’ and get an 
amount of sweetness that will leave any 
form of confectionery clear in the shade. 
What would be the matter of getting our 
newsboys on the train educated up to sell- 
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ing a nickel’s worth of honey just as they 
sell cracker-jack, chewing-gum, and a dcz- 
en other things? Let the boy explain that 
this is guaranteed to be absolutely pure 
honey. Let the grocer tell the same thing 
to his trade. Let there be printed matter 
showing how it is put up, and why honey 
candies. 


AIKIN’S PAPER-BAG HONEY-PACKAGE FOR CANDIED HONEY. 
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I do not believe in going back on bottled 
honey or comb honey; but let us cater to all 
kinds of trade and demand of a legitimate 
character. In our exhibits of honey let us 
show the beautiful white combs in sections 
—clear sparkling honey in bottles, in tins, 
and, last of all, hold up to the unsophisti- 
cated public another form of honey in paper 
bags. Explain that it is pure, and then 
say that honey in that form is the cheapest 
sweet, and perhaps you may say the purest; 
for only the very best of any extracted hon- 
ey will candy, the thin and watery portions 
usually draining off. 

I suggest that our readers try this bolog- 
na-sausage package. They should get the 
bags and learn just how to put the honey 
up. Set it outdoors where it will quickly 
candy when the weather is cold; and when 
it turns to a nice compact solid, just try 
your local trade. But do not 
fail to post the retailer on the 
merits of the goods. 

I tried to engage quite a 
quantity of Aikin’s bologna- 
sausage honey; but out of his 
crop of 23,000 lbs. he has only 
a little left, and he explained 
that he could send only a little. 
He had practically sold all 


out, and he could not get 
enough of it. Colorado honey 
was a rather scarce article 


last season, as our readers 
may possibly know. 

It is possible that Eastern 
honey would not candy quick 
enough to make the bologna 
sausage practicable in the 
East. The dry climate of Col- 
orado, and its beautiful alfal- 
fa that candies so quickly, 
make the _  bologna-sausage 
package one of the best nov- 
elties ever introduced in the 
State. There are other States, 
like Texas, California, Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana where 
such a package would be a 
perfect success, even if it could 
not be made a commercial pos- 
sibility in the so-called rain- 
belt of the East.—Eb. | 

[Later.—Just after the fore- 
going was written I sent one of 
these packages of bologna-sau- 
sage honey by maz/ to Dr. Mil- 
er. I gave instructions to the 
mail clerk to give it no special 
wrapping, but merely to cover 
it with strong paper, tie it, and put on the 
necessary postage. My idea was to see 
whether honey could be sent that way in 2- 
lb. packages by mail, without endangering 
Uncle Sam’s mail-bags. There certainly 
would be no trouble during cold weather, 
and I do not think there will be much dur- 
ing summer. Knowing Dr. Miller to be 
somewhat opposed to candied honey I sent 
this sample, thinking that it would goa 
long way toward convincing him of the 
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marketability and edibility of this form of 
bologna-sausage honey. In writing about 
some other things in a private letter he has 
this to say about the bologna-sausage hon- 
ey, and it speaks for itself:] 


As to Aikin’s ‘‘ bologna sausage,’’ I have 
read what he has written on the subject, 
and heard him talk about it, but never took 
such a great deal of stock in it. But a live 
specimen of the article on the table before 
me during one meal has converted me. 

Heretofore my view has been about this: 
‘“ Yes, it saves money to use paper for the 
package, and so it can be sold for less, and 
thereby the consumption may be a little in- 
creased, but that’s all that can be said in 
its favor. I don’t like the granulated as 
well as the liquid article, and most people 
are of the same mind.’’ 





HONEY-PACKAGE 
THE TABLE. 


DISSECTED FOR 


9? 


But the ‘‘sausage’’ was before me, and 
it was only fair to give it an impartial tri- 
al. I took my penknife, slit down the pa- 
per in three or four places, peeled it off, 
and left lying on the plate the honey, look- 
ing much like a brick of butter. Right 
then and there I was strongly impressed 
with the convenience of the package; and 
not only that, but the convenience of the 
honey after the paper was removed. In- 
deed, I think Bro. Aikin has been some- 
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what remiss in not making mere of this 
matter of convenience. 

The simple matter of peeling off the pa- 
per is more convenient than getting candied 
honey out of any other package whatever. 
On the whole it is doubtful whether any 
package of liquid honey can claim the same 
convenience. The paper peels off clean 
without any waste, and can be thrown into 
the fire. Empty liquid honey out of any 
package, and unless a good bit of time is 
taken there will be waste. 

The convenience continues after the pack- 
age is skinned. The whole brick may be 
left on the plate; but it is, perhaps, better 
to take off a slice, just as you would of 
butter, say a guarter of a pound or so. 
Then with a knife on the plate to go with 
the honey, let it be used exactly as butter, 
and the convenience over liquid honey will 
loom up. Help yourself to liquid honey, 
and if you are not an expert you will have 
it stringing over the table. No matter how 
expert you are, you will have trouble in 
getting just the amount you desire. With 
the candied honey on a pla/e, you can gauge 
the amount you take just as easily as if it 
were butter. 

Then it is more convenient to get on bread 
the candied honey in just the amount you 
want, and just where you want it. When 
using liquid honey on bread I donot always 
succeed in keeping it frem getting on my 
fingers; and oneof the things that I abomi- 
nate is honey on my fingers. Sometimes I 
get the honey in my whiskers, and I feel 
pretty sure I should get my mustache daub- 
ed with it if my face were decorated with 
an ornament of that kind. With candied 
honey there is no more trouble than with 
butter. 

But when all is said about the matter of 
convenience, it is candied honey after all, 
and I didn’t like candied honey. NowlIam 
ashamed to make the confession, but I may 
as well be honest, and confess that, al- 
though I am a man full-grown, I had never 
before thoroughly tested candied honey. On 
this particular evening, however, I deter- 
mined to go the whole figure, not merely 
using the candied honey on a single mouth- 
ful of bread, but on several slices. J liked 
it. I couldn’t see but that I liked it just as 
well as liquid honey, although it was a su- 
perb sample of honey, and perhaps it was 
not just the fairest test. Itcame to me from 
Medina, but I /Ainfé it was put up by Aikin. 
lf it was a fair sample of what he is deal- 
ing out to customers with little means, I do 
not wonder he can work up a trade. 

Now don’t be too hard on me for being so 
prejudiced that I ¢hought I didn’t like gran- 
ulated honey, when all the time I really 
didn’t know. I suspect that a large num- 
ber of people in the world are in the same 
boat, and all that is needed to convince 
them of their error is to get them to give the 
matter a fairtrial. And it may be that the 
** bologna sausage’’ is the best thing’, to 
help secure that trial. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Il. 
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I send you, under separate cover, a photo 
of my honey-stand. It is made of white- 
wood, and finished in its natural grain. 
The sides are % inch thick, and shelves 
inch. The display card on top of the stand 
gives my guarantee for the honey I sell; 
also a few facts about extracted honey. I 
have used these stands for nearly three 
seasons, and they have more than doubled 
my sale of honey. The merchants are 
pleased with them, and give them a good 
place on their counters. 


Auburn, Me. H. B. PHILLIPS. 


[Mr. Phillips sends a printed letter to 
the merchant, offering him a honey-stand 
free of charge on the receipt of an order for 
six dozen jars of honey. As the honey is 
heated and sealed air-tight it is not expected 
to candy; but if it does it will be replaced 
with that which is liquefied. The jars are 
returned to the merchant from the consum- 
er, who receives 3 cents for them, and the 
merchant in turn sells them back to Mr. 
Phillips for 3% cents. 
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This stand looks very much like the Wil- 
liams stand as shown in the A BC of Bee 
Culture, under Extracted Honey.—Ep. | 


WILL THERE BE FIGHTING AT THE SECOND 
DRIVE IN FORCED SWARMING? TINNED 
WIRE FOR BINDING GLEANINGS. 


In brushing swarms, when the second 
drive is made after all the brood is hatched 
will the bees of the first drive not kill the 
bees that are being run in the second time? 
I should like to know how to manage that 
part of it, as I don’t want any increase. 

Did you ever hear of sewing the back 
numbers of a book with tinned wire? It is 
a better binding than wire nails, as they 
are too stiff. C. BLAKE. 

Wilbur, Ont., Feb. 10. 


[As a rule there will be no fighting at a 
second drive, and especially so if both lots 
of bees be smoked before the union takes 
place. One should be careful, of course, 
that the second lot of bees should not have 
a virgin queen or something they recognize 
as such. If they have one, and there is no 
choice between the old and the one furnish- 
ed by the second drive, brush them together, 
for the bees will take one of the queens, 
disposing of the other. 

Your scheme of binding with tinned wire 
is excellent, I believe.—ED. | 





HOW TO MOVE BEES A SHORT DISTANCE; 
ARTIFICIAL BEE-PASTURAGE. 

1. I wish to move and change my bees in 
the apiary to which they belong. They are 
too close together, and face the east. I 
want tochange them into rows facing south. 
When and how is the best way to do it? 

2. What is the matter with motherwort 
for a honey-plant? I see you don’t give it 
in the A BC of Bee Culture. 

3. In the spring, when bees are getting 
some pollen and little honey when feeding, 
ought it to be done at night. so as not to 
bother them from working? Does feeding 
make them lazy about working on plants. 

Jamesport, Mo. J. W. BALDwIN. 


[1. If the bees have been confined in hives 
outdoors for two months at a time, or, bet- 
ter still, if they have been ina cellar all 
winter, they can be set on their summer 
stands next spring anywhere without any 
trouble; but if they have a flight every 
week or so, so that their locations are fairly 
well fixed, it would not be advisable to 
make a slight shift of the hives. 

2. Motherwort is a fairly good honey- 
plant if there could be enough of it found 
growing wild on waste land. It very sel- 
dom cuts any figure in the hives, because 
ther is so little of it. Weonce had quite a 
patch of it on our honey-farm; and, while 
the bees were very busy on it, we found it 
would be too expensive to furnish artificial 
pasturage of this kind to take care of an 
apiary. The land could be more profitably 
used in growing something that would fur- 
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nish hay, fodder, or seed, as well as nec- 
tar. It is an established rule that it does 
not pay to plant any thing for honey unless 
the crop, aside from the honey, will pay 
the expense of cultivation. In this list we 
can include alfalfa, buckwheat, rape, and 
white, red, and crimson clover. Where 
there is a great deal of waste land that is 
growing up to weeds, one can, to some little 
advantage, scatter sweet-clover seed, and 
perhaps catnip; but he will have to doa 
tremendous lot of scattering before he be- 
gins to discover any effect in the hive. Dr. 
J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, Neb.,has probably 
done as much as any one in this line; but 
it is to be doubted whether he has been 
able to increase his honey crop materially 
by scattering seeds of good honey- plants. 

3. Yes, it might be advisable to feed at 
night; but in case the bees are not disposed 
to forage as much as they should, a little 
stimulative feeding during the day will 
make them rush into the field to discover 
the source of this new supply. Ordinarily 
bees need no stimulating of this kind.—ED. ] 





YELLOW BUTTERFLIES NOT ENEMIES OF THE 
ALFALFA- PLANT. 

Mr. Root:—The yellow butterflies (spe- 
cies of colios) never injure clover of any 
kind, nor any plants. They sip nectar 
from flowers, and may and do aid some in 
pollination. The caterpillars do at times 
eat from the clovers; but, so far as I have 
ever observed, they are never abundant 
enough to do any considerable harm. I 
know of only two serious enemies of alfalfa 

-gophers and goldthread, or dodder. 

Claremont, Cal. A. J. COOK: 


[It was probably a mistake in supposing 
that the yellow butterflies had any blight- 
ing effect on the blossoms of the alfalfa. 
The fact that they swarmed over the fields 
of it in countless thousands, so that the air 
was yellow with them over the fields, shows 
that they were after the nectar as well as 
the bees, and to the extent that they robbed 
the bees of just so much honey, to that ex- 
tent they were an enemy to the bee-keeper. 
We are obliged to Prof. Cook and others 
for the correction.—Ep. | 


THE QUICKEST METHOD OF INCREASING. 

1. What is the best way of increasing the 
number of hives in a small yard to the larg- 
est number possible, in as short a time as 
possible? 

2. By the method that you will likely 
mention, what number could you reach in 
one season, providing you started with 20 
fair colonies and the season is favorable? 

Addison, Ont., Feb. 13. A. G. LEE. 


1 Almost any standard method of forming 
nuclei will give you good results. These 
have been given so often in our columns that 
it would be unnecessary to repeat them 
here. 

2. I do not know what could be done; but 
I once took 12 colonies, and without any 
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feeding increased them to 100 strong colo- 
nies, and secured about 1000 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey. This was done at an out- 
yard which I visited on a bicycle once a 
week, during the season, spending about 
four or five hours each trip. If one prac- 
tices stimulative feeding — feeding before 
and after the honey-flow —he could, if he 
had the requisite skill, go beyond this. At 
the time I made this increase we had a 
good season for honey, and ordinarily I 
should not expect to do as well.—Eb.] 
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How then shall they call on him in whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?—koOMANS 10:14 

One Saturday afternoon Mr. W. W. Som- 
erford (the ‘‘man who talks,’’ as poor 
Rambler had it) came to our rooms (No. 89 
Prado), and said we were to go out to his 
place on our wheels that evening, and that 
he would then, Sunday morning, take me 
over to Mr. Fraser’s mission at Guanajay. 
You may think it funny, but Guanajay is 
usually pronounced ** Wah-nah-figh.”’ In 
Spanish, gw is given much the sound of w, 
and / is always called /, or given the sound 
of 4, and the accent is on the last syllable. 

It was so late before Somerford got ready 
to start. darkness overtook us; but before it 
was quite dark we stopped to look over an 
apiary that has quite a history. Our older 
readers may remember that, years ago, A. 
J. King, of the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, came 
to Cuba to start an apiary on what was 
then considered a pretty large scale, for the 
Casanova Brothers. It was about the time 
I commenced sending out the ** Simpiicity’’ 
hive, or hives made so they could be piled 
up two, three, or even four stories high. 
The Kings made a hive similar, and called 
it the ‘* Eclectic’’ hive. For shade, the 
wealthy owners made sheds of galvanized 
iron, supported on iron posts, and these 
sheds are standing to-day, not only dura- 
ble, but artistic and neat in appearance. 
After the Kings left Cuba, Osborne (for- 
merly of California) took charge of this 
apiary, and it was here he ordered from 
us the largest extractor in the world, to be 
run by a steam-engine. I saw the engine 
and the great ‘*Jumbo’’ extractor; but 
both are now standing idle, while a Cuban 
takes all the honey with a common small 
extractor to be turned by hand. This once 
beautiful apiary that cost so much money 
is now very much on the road to ruin. 

After we took the road we had both dark- 
ness and rain, and I should have given up 
getting home until Sunday morning, but 
not so our good friend S. He is not only a 

‘talker,’’ but he is a ‘** pusher’’ in any 
thing he starts out on. For a time it seem- 
ed as if we could not keep our wheels un- 
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der us, they slipped about in the mud so 
badly; but S. declared a little further on the 
roads were of a different character, and so 
it proved. His bright little wife was taken 
rather by surprise to see a visitor covered 
with mud ushered in late Saturday night, 
and she made quite an apology because my 
bedroom was so filled with crates of beauti- 
ful section honey I could hardly get into it. 
I replied something like this: ‘‘When I 
first became crazy on bee-keeping, long 
years ago, I used to dream of great piles of 
beautiful honey in neat little packages. It 
was only a dream, however, then; but now, 
to-night, should I wake up and see by the 
bright moonlight what is all around me, 
I might, for the first time in life, find my 
boyhood dreams a// realized, therefore, dear 
Mrs. S., do not feel at all worried, even if 
I do have to turn ‘edgewise’ to get to that 
pretty little washstand when I get up in 
the morning. 

Mr. S. has something new in bottom- 
boards for hives. His are made of stone, 
or, rather, of the material they make the 
tiles of for roofing their houses. They are 
made at a tile-factory, and cost only about 
ten cents each. They can be set close to the 
ground, and never rot or warp. He was 
then filling an order for ‘‘chunk honey ’’ 
in square cans. He has large screw caps 
put on the cans (six inches or more across 
and after the can is filled with pieces of 
comb honey, extracted honey is poured over 
and around it, and he said he was then 
getting more per pound for it than other 
bee-keepers were getting for comb honey in 
sections. I presume, however, this demand 
did not continue; for while I write I am 
told he is in New York marketing that nice 
honey that filled my bedroom that night. 

Sunday morning Mr. S. and his wife on 
their tandem, and Mr. Hill and myself on 
our wheels, all started on the beautiful cal- 
zada (government stone road) for church 
and Sunday-school, nine miles away. On 
these beautiful stone roads, graded so as to 
have no hills that one can not run up and 
down without trouble, it is no task at all to 
go on a wheel ten miles to church. I have 
several times ‘* reeled off’’ a mile every 5 
minutes. At every kilometer (pronounced 
here &£/om-eter), there is a stone post with 
big plain black figures, numbering the dis- 
tance. <A kilometer is about two-thirds of 
a mile, and these ‘** mile posts ’’ are exrceed- 
ingly convenient. I think Bro. Fraser will 
excuse me if I say right here that I am very 
much in love with himself and his good wife. 
One explanation is that, before I met them, 
I was hungering and thirsting to see some 
kind of mission work going on in Cuba. 
Mr. Somerford told me Fraser was a man 
after my own heart, and also that, in A7s 
opinion, he was one of the very dest men in 
the world. Mr. Fraser has been on the is- 
land three years, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Society. He has a 
very pretty building near the center of the 
town, that contains the schoolroom, library, 
and a very pretty home for his family. He 
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has Sunday-school and preaching every 
Sabbath, and, I think, a Thursday-evening 
meeting; then there are two free evening 
schools during the week, to teach English, 
to any one who may want to learn. I have 
been there two Sundays, and have at each 
service talked to the children and people, 
through Bro. F. as interpreter. My eager 
desire to know them and learn their lan- 
guage was met by them perhaps more than 
half way. It may seem a little extravagant 
for me to say it, but it seemed a good deal 
like *‘ love at first sight,’’ on both sides. 
They were mostly children eager to learn, 
and for ¢heir sakes 1 became a child too for 
the time being. There were some fathers 
and mothers present, and they soon became 
warm friends of mine because of my anxiety 
for the best interests of the children. I 
asked how many had Bibles, Testaments, 
or parts of Bibles, that they could read ev- 
ery day. Almost all raised their hands. 
Brother F. said they regarded the lesson- 
papers and cards with texts on as a part of 
the Bible. When I asked how many read 
something from the Bible every day, they 
almost all raised their hands. I told them 
of the happiness I found in reading my Bi- 
ble every day in Spanish, and advised them 
in a like manner to learn to read the Bible 
in English. I told them it was a sad fact 
that there were some very bad words in 
English, but I hoped there was nothing to 
correspond in Spanish. There was some 
sad shaking of the heads, however, as they 
thought the matter over. I have been as- 
sured, however, that profanity and blas- 
phemy are not nearly as common in Span- 
ish as among the Americans. If this zs 
true, dear friends, shall we not all try very 
hard to avoid teaching this great evil while 
we give them English that they may get 
what is good? They (especially the chil- 
dren) are looking to me to teach them what 
is new and what is valuable. May God 
help America to use this great opportunity 
to teach, to give them only what is good 
and pure. I asked if it was possible to ‘‘tell 
lies’? in Spanish, as people do in English. 
A very bright-looking business man said, 
‘* Tell Bro. Root that the very same words 
that are used to tell the ¢ru¢h can also be 
used to fe// lies.’’ 

One great feature of the work is singing 
Gospel Hymns. When words are sung, 
there is plenty of time to give a full and 
correct pronunciation to each one. I am 
quite sure no music was ever sweeter and 
more touching to me than to hear those 
childish voices express the beautiful senti- 
ment of these hymns in the Spanish tongue. 
At the close of the service the roll is called, 
and each one responds with a scripture 
text. There were 94 enrolled, and some- 
thing like 80 present; and I do not remem- 
ber that a single one, young or old, failed 
to repeat a text. They were on hand, 
many of them, long before meeting time, 
and a crowd was always in the street be- 
fore the open windows during each session. 
Several lingered after meeting to practice 
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hymns. On one of these occasions two 
bright young men sang several Gospel 
Hymns with me, first in English, then in 
Spanish. They corrected my pronuncia- 
tion, and then in turn I corrected theirs. 
While their awkward attempts to speak our 
words as I spoke them made me laugh, it 
drew my heart toward them in a way I 
have never felt before. I snow they will be 
honest and true, for the love of Jesus Christ, 
that love that ‘‘ surpasseth all understand- 
ing,’’ is in their hearts. One of them said, 
as we closed our mutual lessons, something 
like this: 

‘*“Mr. Root, I am glad you came here. I 
hope you will come again — often. It gives 
me much pleasure to know you.’’ 

May the dear Savior guide, direct, and 
keep Florentina in his efforts toward a new 
life, and in his desire to learn all that is 
good and pure and true. At one of the 
week-day meetings Bro. F. put on the 
blackboard the first verse of the Gospel 
Hymn, ‘‘ Wonderful Words of Life:’’ 


Sing the m over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life ; 

Let me more of their heauty see, 
Wonderful words of life. 

Words of 1 fe and beauty, 
Teach me faith and duty— 
Beautiful words, wonderful words, 

Wonderful words of life. 

It was very plainly written, and one pu- 
pil after another came up and stood before 
the board and read it aloud in English. 
With some prompting, all got through with 
it. Many had to try again and again after 
their patient (and loving) teacher; but the 
final was when they all joined together 
with enthusiasm and samg the verse through. 
I did not know what the custom was, but I 
could hardy resist showing them my appre- 
ciation of their efforts by clapping my 
hands. It seems they understood it, for I 
got a volume of thanks, expressed in differ- 
ent Spanish words and phrases. 

Now, lest I am giving the bright side too 
much of all this mission work, I might add 
that there is considerable noise and dis- 
order in all their exercises. Brother F. 
was inclined to feel troubled about this; 
but I said, ‘‘Never mind the noise. A 
noisy school is far better than a dull sleepy 
one.’’ He told me, however, that, just be- 
fore I came the second time, some boy fixed 
a pin so as to stick out of the toe of his boot. 
This he pushed up through the cane-bot- 
tomed chairs so as to make people jump; 
and the trick was played, not only on the 
boys, but on young ladies as well. Mr. F. 
did not get hold of the guilty one, but he 
gave the whole school such a ‘‘lecture’’ 
that it stopped at once. 

The great Father has not made us all 
alike. Some have remarkable talents in one 
direction and some in another, but this 
dear brother has a remarkable gift for this 
kind of work. I thank God that he has 
given me such a love for my fellow-men 
that I can at least appreciate and see some- 
thing of the outcome that is likely to follow 
such undertakings. 
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FOUL BROOD MAY COME 


into your apiary when you least expect it. The sooner 
you discover its } resence, the less difficult and expen- 
sive will be its eradication. If you know exactly what 
to do when you discover it, much valuable time may 
be saved. No better instructicn and advice on these 
points can be found than that given in a five-page 
article written by R. lL, Taylor, and published in the 
February Bee e« Keepers’ Review. It is 
comprehensive, yet concise The uescription of the 
disease, the instructions how to detect it, are the best 
and most complete of any I have seen. No one need 
be mistaken in identifying foul biood after reading 
this article 

Mr. Taylor then goes on and tells how to hold the 
disease in check (a very important point), prevent its 





dissemination among other colonies, bring all of the 
colonies up to the honey harvest in a prosperous con- 
dition, secure a crop of honey, and, at the same time, 
get rid of the foul brood. 

If you wish to know how to recognize foul brood to 
get rid of it with the least possible loss. if you wish to 
be prepared for it should it come, send 10 cents for a 
copy of this issue of the Review. With it will be 
sent two other late but different issues of the Ree 
view ; and the ten cents may apply upon any sub- 
scription sent in within one year. A coupon will be 
sent entitling the holder to the Rewiew one year 
for only 90 cents. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Split Hickory = ne ; 

Sold direct to user from factory at factory prices, sent anywhere on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
and guaranteed fortwo years. Our 1903 catalogue is now ready and contains hun- 
dreds of exclusive styles of vehicles and harness of every description. It is free 


and you should send for it before buying a vehicle or harness. We manufacture every vehicle 
we otter for sale. If you get a Split Hickory you are sure of getting something that will please 





you and a bargain. 
sell jobbers or dealers. 
This is our 


SPLIT HICKORY 
HUMMER 


Has 30 oz. full rubber 


top, split hickory 
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wheels, best steel ] 

axles & springs, = i: 

finely finished, | >A@gesi7—v 
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substantial, the 40% 

best value ever A671. 


neat, strong and 
offered at the price. 











Sold on 30 days’ free trial and if it don’t prove itself 
a bargain and if you don’t consider you have saved 


$15.00 send it back. 
And here is our 


SPLIT HICKORY 
SPECIAL 


the buggy that 
won such 
favorin every 
state in the 
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Has 100 points of eon 
merit. 
before. We only ask a comparison with a $65.00 bugg 


7 
at retail andif,in your judgment, itisn’tbetter don’t Willlast alifetime. Everyone shipped on 30 days’ 
i free trial and guaranteed two years. 


keep it. Costs you nothing for the trial. 


Remember you can only buy a Split Hickory of us direct as we 


$35 $40\ ag winner 






braced shafts, in fact everything complete and up-to- 
date. Is roomy, comfortable, easy riding and light 
running. Everyone shipped on trial 
asked if not satisfactory; just send it 

$20.00 cheaper than equal quality at retail. 
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Nothing like it ever offered vehicle buyers 
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ween It not only wins 
trade for us,but 
praise from 
every user. Has 
genuine leath- 
er quarter top, 
spring cushion 
1 and back, boot, 
a SS carpet, double 
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no questions 
back if it isn’t 


This is our 


Split Hickory 
FASHION” 


extension tor 
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Roomy, com- 
fortable, strong 
and substantial. 
Equal tosurreys 

that retail for 
from $100 to $125, 
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Write at once for our free catalogue of vehicles and harness; a penny spent fora postal 
may save you $25.00. Remember there is only one place to get Split Hickory Vehicles 


and that is at our factory. 


OHIO CARRIACE MFC. CO., 


We have no agents. 


Station 27, Cincinnati, Ohlo, 





STKONGEST 

g MADE. _ Bul- 

strong. Chicken- 

tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 

Box 101 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 








Wood-working 
Machinery. 


For ripping, cross-cut- 
ting, mitering, grooving, 
boring, scroll-sawing, edge 
moulding, mortising ; for 
working wood in any Man-_ 
ner. Send for catalog A. 
The Seneca Falls M’f’g Co., b 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N. Y. 










“This for That?™="= 


want. Get our gigantic paper which prints thousands of ex- 
change advertisements. Six months’ tria! subscription, 10 cts. 
“THIS FOR THAT” PUB, CO. 1342 Star Bidg., ©HICAGO. 


‘8030 GRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. AlsoSmall Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. 
Warranted true.Very cheap. 3 sample vines mailed for {5C._D° 


s.riptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredo..ia, N.¥ 
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EL 32 [N EL & WIRE CO. 
UNCIE, INDIANA. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 











